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ence." Finally I hit upon an expedient. I invited each one of
those who had approached me to meet me at my room in the
hotel; but I invited them, without their knowing it, all to come
at the same time. At the appointed hour, my room was crowded.
My visitors who, no doubt, had wished and expected a private
interview, were evidently surprised to find so large a company.
When they were all assembled I addressed them in substance
thus: "Gentlemen, you have done me the honor of asking
me to recommend you for office. I am perfectly willing to do
so. But there are several applicants for each place. Now, you
are certainly all very worthy citizens, fully deserving what you
seek. You will admit that I cannot make any invidious dis-
crimination between you. All I can do, therefore, in justice
and fairness, is to recommend you all for the places you seek
upon a footing of perfect equality." After a moment of
silent astonishment, one of them gravely suggested that such a
kind of recommendation might not be worth much. Then there
was a general laugh and the meeting, in apparent good humor,
adjourned sine die. But I fear I made some enemies on that
occasion. At any rate I hoped never to be considered " a man
of influence " again; but that hope has proved vain.

The year 1858 was one of great developments. It re-
vealed Abraham Lincoln to the American people. The very
atmosphere of the country was quivering with excitement. The
famous Dred Scott decision, that political pronunciamento
coming from the bench of the Federal Supreme Court, which
the pro-slavery interest had expected finally to settle the burn-
ing question in its favor, only served to shake the moral pres-
tige of the judiciary, and to make the slavery question more
than it had been before, a question of power. In Kansas, civil
war had been followed by shameless fraud and revolting in-
trigue. The Free State party there was steadily gaming in
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